BOSTON'S   LITEKAEY   MEN

good cause; lie was a true friend and most charming
companion, and was recognised as an ornament to the
most cultured society of Boston. But "how, it may be
asked, did all this constitute him a subject of debate in
the English House of Commons ? The explanation is,
that Boyle O'Reilly was a devoted Irish Nationalist who
had in his youth become a member of the Fenian organ-
isation in Ireland. He had from his boyhood a passion
for the life of a soldier; and as his people would not
listen to Ms ideas lie ran away and became a private in
the Tenth Hussars. He was a splendid rider, and he
soon became a favourite alike with officers and men.
Then the Fenian organisation came into existence, and
O'Eeilly became a member of it, and induced several of
his comrades to become members as well. The abortive
insurrection broke out, and O'Eeilly was tried and sen-
tenced to death. His military superiors, who had ad-
mired the young man's soldierly capacity, made strong
efforts on his behalf, and the sentence was commuted to
transportation for life. Our transportation system still
existed so far as Western Australia was concerned.
O'Eeilly was sent out as a convict to Western Austra-
lia after having been for a time imprisoned in the old
gaol at Millbank, which has since been converted into
the abode of a fine arts collection. O'Reilly escaped
from his bonds in Western Australia and wandered
away until he found a refuge among a native savage
tribe. I do not suppose it was quite like the native
tribe with whom M. de Rougemont professed to have
spent so many eventful years; but at all events the
tribe took a liking to O'Eeilly, and the chief of the
tribe showed an especial friendship for him. O'Reilly
was a man who could turn his hand to anything, and he
soon became an adept in all the sports and exercises of
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